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THE LAND WE LIVE IN: 


OR, 


Gugland’s History im Simple Panguage, 


CHILDREN IN SUNDAY AND RAGGED SCHOOLS} 


BY WILLIAM LOCKE, 


HON, &KO. OF THE RAGGED SCHOOL UNION, AUTHOR OF “‘ LITTLE SERMONS TO LITTLE PEOPLE.” 


London: James Niszet & Co., 21, Berners Street. 


To be had by Razge1 School Teachers at trade price, at 1, Exeter Hall. 





\ YY ANTED by a Young Man (of late a Paid Teacher in a Boys’ Night 
Ragged School) a situation of a similar kind. 
Alpha, 32, Brudeneli Place, Hoxton. 
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CLERKENWELL. 


LAMB AND FLAG RAGGED SCHOOL, 


LAMB COURT, CLERKENWELL GREEN, 
(South side of Sessions House.) 





REV. BR. MAGUIRE, President. 
VERY URGENT APPEAL FOR FUNDS TO ENLARGE THE ABOVE SCHOOLS. 


The Committee in submitting this appeal to the consideration of the Christian public, 
feel it to be unnecessary to enter into the importance or necessity of these institutions, 
daily experience having proved both. 

The locality in which the above Schools are situated is one of the lowest and most 
depraved in London, where destitution in all forms, vice of ail description, and deep- 
rooted ignorance abounds. 

In the midst of this for sixteen years these Schools have stood, and all available means 
have been used to cope with, and stem the torrent of evil which abounds in the 
neighbourhood. By God’s blessing upon the efforts put forth, very much good has been 
effected, some thousands of children have learned to praise their Maker, hundreds have 
passed from childhood into manhood, and are now satisfactorily pursuing honest and 
respectable callings, many have gone into eternity, and ere their departure have given 
good proof that the instruction given and labour bestowed have not been in vain. 

What would have been the condition of very many, nay, most of these children, had it 
not been for the fostering care of this institution? The question is almost teo fearful for 
contemplation. _ 

Although much has been accomplished, the Committee are compelled to de more. The 
present School accommodation is totally insufficient for the numbers at present on the 
Books, without considering those who are DAILY REFUSED for want of room, especially 
the Infants from three to six years of age, the proper education of whom is of the highest 
importance. 

The Sabbath School is so largely attended as to render it unhealthy alike for Children 
and a band of devoted Teachers. 

Under these pressing circumstances, the Committee have taken the lease of a House 
adjoining the present premises, which, together with those already occupied, are secured 
on lease for forty years. 

About £600 will be required to effect the necessary alterations, and the Committee 
have become liable, knowing from past experience that such an appeal will not be made 
in vain, but will meet with such a response from all whom God has blessed with the 
means, and who feel for the unhappy condition of that class which these institutions 
seek to benefit. 

The Schools are conducted upon no sectarian principle ; all who come of the right class 
are admitted; no ragged or destitute one sent away, except for lack of room. 

Your liberal aid is therefore respectfully and earnestly solicited, and the Committee 
hope that all will help, remembering the words of Him who said, “ And thou shalt be 
blessed, for they: cannot reé¢ompense thee, for thou shalt be recompensed at the 
resurrection of the just.” 








The operations carried on are, 

DAILY SCHOOL.—Boys, Girls, Infants. 

EVENING SCHOOL.—Twice a,Week.—Boys and Girls. 

Bane POs es ae nw re Ons iin ts 

» Threepence being added to eve ne Shilli si 
be Parents, and the articles of wearing apparel made in the School, or ha Sa 
mmittee. 

MATERNITY AND SICK SOCIETY. 

SHOE FUND, in connection with Mothers’ Class. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL.—Morning, Afternoon, and Evening. 

Any other information required will readily be afforded by the Hon. oe 
Mr. W. J. Warts, 7, Birchmore Terrace, Cardington Street, Hampstead Road, N.W., 
by whom donations will be most thankfully received, and also by the Treasurer, 
Mr. James Terry, 25, St. Johrf Street, Clerkenwell, E.C., and Mr. Gznt, Ragged 
School Union, 1, Exeter Hall, Strand, London. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WENTWORTH STREET RAGGED SCHOOL, 


Near Petticoat Lane, Whitechapel. 








Treasurer. 
Mr. AARON AysHFORD, 1, Neville Villas, Richmond Road, Dalston, and 9, Friday Street, Cheapside. 


Hon, Secretary.—Mr. Wa. Ferry, 2, Richmond Terrace, Queen’s Road, Dalston. 


Committee. 
Rev. JoHN PATTESON, M.A., Rector, Christ | Mrs. Parreson, Rectory, Christ Church, Spital- 
Church, Spitalfields. fields. [chapel. 
Rév. SamueL THORNTON, M.A., Incumbent, St. | Miss THORNTON, St. Jude’s Parsonage, White- 
Jude’s, Whitechapel. Mrs. AysHFrorp, 1, Neville Villas, Richmond 
Mr. Josgrn Fearn, 3, Albion Square, Dalston. Road, Dalston. 
Dr. Kine, King Edward’s Road, Hackney. Mrs. JoserH Fearn, 3, Albion Square, Dalston. 
Mr. Georcs SoTHERs, 6, Alma Terrace, Dalston. | Miss Kine, King Edward’s Road, Hackney. 
Mr. C. J. Wess, 21, Park Road, Dalston. Mrs. Soruers, 6, Alma Terrace, Dalston. 
Mr. JosH. WILKINSON, 1, Oxford Terrace, Mid- | Mrs. J. WiLKinson, 1, Oxford Terrace, Middle. 
dieton Road, Dalston. ton Road, Dalston. 








Tae Committee most earnestly solicit aid in behalf of this well-planted, useful, but 
needy School. It is situate in one of the most degraded, depraved, and necessitous 
localities of London. It is held in a large house, formerly a public-house. The in- 
habitants are chiefly composed of costermongers, stall-keepers, professional beggars, rag- 
dealers, small tradesmen, dock labourers; a few hard-working, honest, poor artizans ; 
but, alas, a greater number of questionable and well-known bad characters, who live by 
systematic thieving and vices of the grossest character. The neighbourhood abounds 
with low lodging-houses. Here are, in vast numbers, poor children of Jewish, Dutch, 
German, and English parents. But many are the children of destitution, some having 
lost all traces of their parents ; others are the orphans of street beggars; and not a few 
are the children of abandoned women. 


For the benefit of this neighbourhood, this School is planted. Its operations 
consist of 
A Sabbath Evening School. 
A Week-day School. 


Week-night Schools for Men, Boys, and Girls. 


There are also Services for the Adult Poor in the open-air, in front of the building, and 
in the School-room; a Society for the employment of Poor Women at Needlework, 
and supplying the poor with Articles of Clothing at a cheap rate; and Temperance 
Meetings. 

The Committee have to acknowledge with thanks a handsome donation of £50, 
forwarded to their Secretary, Mr. W. Ferry, from a Friend, per T. A. Sykec, Esq. This 
will go @ great way towards removing a heavy debt, and they trust that additional 
prompt assistance will be afforded them, so that they may be able to clear off all claims, 
and not only continue the operations as at present, but extend them. 

The Ragged School Union have kindly promised £25 when the-remaining sum is 
raised ; and the Earl of Shaftesbury has also kindly intimated his intention to give the 
sum of £20. 

The Committee cannot look for support from the locality itself, and therefore appeal to 
the benevolent resident elsewhere. 





*,* eens or donations will be thankfully received by the Treasurer, Mr. Aaron 
Ayshford, 1, Neville Villas, Richmond Road, Dalston, and 9, Friday Street, Cheapside, 
or the Hon. Secretary, Mr. W. Ferry, 2, Richmond Terrace, Queen’s Road, Dalston. 
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“4 ADVERTISEMENTS; 


SMITHS PLACE (SOMERS TOWN) RAGGED SCHOOL. 


The Committee have the pleasure of announcing that they have been enabled to 
purchase the premises mentioned in previous notices. They are situate in Brill Place, 
sufficiently near the present School, and well adapted for the various operations of 
a Ragged School, comprising accommodation for 300 Children and for separate classes, 
Mothers’ and other Meetings, Lectures, &c. The Committee now earnestly request the 
kind aid of the friends of Ragged Schools in providing the amount necessary to pay for 
the repairs and alterations required. 


Contributions will be thankfully received by Mr. Mirams, 35, Stanmore Street, 
Caledonian Road, N.; by Mr. Lyne, at the School, on Wednesday and Friday evenings, 
from Eight till Nine; or at the Ragged School Union. 


SMITH'S PLACE (SOMERS TOWN) RAGGED SCHOOL. 


Contributions of Toys, Trinkets, and other articles, useful or ornamental, made or 
unmade, are earnestly solicited for the Bazaar, to be held in the autumn of 1861, in aid of 
the Fund required for the extended operations intended to be commenced in the New 
School-rooms. Donations received as above. _ ‘ 

Parcel received since last Notice:—From The Honourable Mrs. Grantham, (second 
parcel.) 

















One Dozen Real Russian Ox Tongues for a Guinea. 
Westphalia Hams, according to size, 8d. and 8d. per pound. 
Strasbourg Bacon, the prime cut, 10d. per pound. 

Dried and Pickled Tongues, 3s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. each. 
American Cheese, equal to Cheshire, from 7id. 
Stilton Cheese, from ls. 


SELEPPARD’S 


CHEESE AND BUTTER WAREHOUSE, 
88, HIGH STREET, BOROUGH, SE. 





60,000 Deaths 
Occur every year in England and Wales by Consumption alone. 


OZONIZED COD LIVER OIL 


Has been proved at the Hospital for Consumption, Bormptens London, to be the nearest 

approach to a specific yet found for this fatal disease. The pulse is lowe: a far more 

enerous diet may be taken, and the general health is thereby unmistakably ititproved. 

See Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society’s Transactions, Vol. 42, for 18595' Lancet, 
July 9, 1859; Pharmaceutical Journal, August 1, 1859, &c. ; ‘ 

Prepared only by G. Borwicx, Sole Licensee, 21, Little Moorfields, Londoti.’ Sold in 

2s. 6d., 4s. 9d., and 9s. Bottles. ; ° 
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Fodor Female Prebentibe and Reformatory Jnstitution, 


Office, 200, Euston Road, near Euston Square, N.W. 








Presipent—Rzv. THOMAS DALE, Canon oF Sr. Pavr’s. 





FUNDS NEEDED. 


The Committee regret to be obliged to announce that during the past half-year the 
income of this Institution has not been adequate to the expenditure, notwithstanding the 
greatest economy has been exercised. This may be accounted for by the fact that during 
the above period public sympathy has been diverted from its ordinary channels by 
providential circumstances, viz., an unusually hard winter, and the Indian Famine; but 
we must rejoice that the streams of benevolence flowed so freely for the mitigation of 
sufferings at home and abroad. Unless the Committee receive prompt and liberal aid 
they will be compelled to limit their operations very much during the coming autumn, 
which alternative it is hoped will be averted, for it is more important than ever to keep the 
Homes in full operation, now that there are so many Missionaries, both male and female, 
successfully at work seeking out the lost. The Committee earnestly appeal to every 
reader of this Magazine who has not hitherto assisted in this work to render help, by 
donations or subscriptions. Surely it will be a source of pleasure to those who are about 
leaving their homes to enjoy those changes of scene and air which the season of the year 
suggests, and the providence of God permits, to know that before going they have done 
what they can to save some poor outcast females from ruin in time and in eternity. 


~ 
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HENRY VINCENT, ESQ. 


Will deliver his Popular Lecture, 
“OUR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN,” 
In aid of the funds of this Institution, in the 
MUSIC HALL, STORE STREET, 
BEDFORD SQUARE, 
On FRIDAY EVENING, AUGUST 2nd. 


Chair to be taken at Eight o’clock. 
ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING. 





Subscriptions and donations will be thankfully received by 
Messrs. Bosanquet & Co., Bankers, 73, Lombard Street, E.C. 
Mr. F. Nicholls, 14, Old Jewry Chambers, E.C. 
Mr. E. W. Thomas, Secretary, 200, Euston Road, Etston Square, N.W. 
The Committee will be very thankful to ladies who will undertake to collect small sums 
by 7 cards in aid of the funds. Last year nearly £60 was raised by this means. 


Papers, Original ant Selected. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS, EDUCATIONAL COMMIS- 
SIONERS, AND RAGGED SCHOOLS. 


THE discussion on Ragged Schools arising out of the Report of 
the Royal Commissioners on Education has for some time engaged 
the public press of all shades and parties, not only of the metro- 
polis, but throughout the provinces; and its echo is beginning to 
be heard from the colonies. The public platform, too, has gone 
largely into the question, and opinions, pro and con, have been 
freely expressed. The culminating point of interest in the discus- 
sion was in the House of Lords on Monday, May 13th, 1861, when 
the Earl of Shaftesbury moved “ for the evidence on which all that 
part of the Report of the Education Commissioners which relates 
to Ragged Schools is founded.” This motion was followed by a 
speech that indicated the speaker to be thoroughly in earnest, and 
felt from his heart every word he uttered. In substance, the speech 
was similar to the one recorded in our last number,’pages 1388—143. 

In Exeter Hall the speech was an oration of surpassing eloquence, 
and suitable to the occasion, the place, and circumstances. Then 
the speaker had to address a popular assembly of about 5,000 
persons ; to speak loud enough to make all hear; and warmly 
enough to make all participate in the indignation he felt. In the 
House of Lords his speech was marked with that dignity of 
manner that comported with the place and the persons to whom it 
was addressed; at the same time with all that decision of tone 
and emphasis which characterise a man in earnest, and with a soul 
thoroughly imbued with the soundness of a good cause which had 
been unjustly attacked and denounced. Thanks to the liberties 
of England, and the Christianity she possesses, for such a noble 
defence of the humble and despised system of Ragged Schools. 
There is no other Senate throughout Europe where we could have 
witnessed a spectacle resembling that of Lord Shaftesbury ad- 
dressing the great lineage of the realm on behalf of a similar Christian 
and voluntary effort. We have lately heard something of the 
emancipation of the Russian serfs, and all honour to an enlightened 
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Czar for influence so nobly wielded ; but he is far a-head of his 
nobles, and but tamely, if at all, supported by them. Not in any 
of the most enlightened Senates of Europe could such a scene be 
witnessed as that to which we have referred. In Westminster 
alone, in the great Painted Chamber, amid the coroneted and 
ermined, could the poor, neglected, friendless child; the labour- 
oppressed factory-hand ; the stunted, choked chimney-sweep ; the 
crook-backed, overworked, juvenile miners, find an advocate like 
Lord Shaftesbury. The real friends of Ragged Schools are laid 
under deep obligation to that nobleman for the stand he took on 
behalf of their Institutions. He fought their battle in high places 
single-handed. There were those that we could name, who hold a posi- 
tion in those high places, that, had they come forward to sustain him in 
the conflict, would only have been consistent with their former 
efforts in support of the same cause; but they were silent on that 
memorable occasion. The honour, therefore, of the contest and of 
the advantages resulting therefrom are undivided. 

The Duke of Newcastle replied in a speech of great length, 
dwelling much on reports he had read in newspapers, respecting the 
speech of Lord Shaftesbury as delivered in Exeter Hall; and toa 
correspondence arising out of it, which had been made public. The 
Duke passed an eulogium on the Royal Commission, of which he 
was a@ member, and proceeded to meet the various points of the 
Earl’s speech; and on one occasion, in a manner that seemed so 
definite and convincing as really to lead some Ragged School 
friends who heard him to conclude that the Duke had a sure 
footing for his refutation. Lord Shaftesbury had referred to a 
communication forwarded to the Commissioners by the Secretary 
of the Ragged School Union, and which furnished full particulars of 
the Schools in London; and that the Report of the Commissioners did 
not contain the particulars so furnished, and consequently the 
statistics of Ragged Schools, as given in their Report, were not 
accurate. The Duke met this by holding up a sheet of paper, and 
as he shook it, said with emphasis, “ Here is Mr. Gent's letter, the 
Secretary of the Ragged School Union ; and if the Report is in- 
correct in reference to the statistics of Ragged Schools, the 
Secretary of the Ragged School Union is alone responsible for 
the inaccuracy, and not the Commissioners; for it was from him 
the returns were obtained.” This was the statement of the Duke 
of Newcastle, a Cabinet Minister, and Chairman of the Royal 
Commission on Education ; and, as a matter of course, made on 
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some minds a deep impression that, after all,on Mr. Gent rested the 
blame for the errors of the Report—at least the statistical portions of 
it. This was only shifting the blame, if error existed, and not 
proving the accuracy of the printed Report. It was remarkable 
that if Mr. Gent’s letter, so held up to view, was such a clear 
refutation of the statement of Lord Shaftesbury, that no portion of 
it was read on the occasion; and instead of quoting from that 
document, the Duke immediately proceeded to quote from a Report of 
the Ragged School Union of two years later date than the letter. We 
have before us the draft copy of Mr. Gent’s letter sent to the Com- 
missioners, a8 well as the Report of the Commissioners, which the 
Duke so clearly stated was made up from the returns sent by 
Mr. Gent. We can now easily compare these documents, and see 
how far they support each other. 





|Comantenionars Report] wer Gent’s Letter 
0 5 























ENGLAND & WALeEs. for Loxpow only. * 
j | Number of 
Number | Number of | Number | Number of | a per 
of | Scholars on| of | Scholars in | the Books of 
Schools, | Books, Schools, | attendance | . R vondon 
| agged 
Schools. 
| — _— -_ 
Sunday Ragged Schools...... 356 23,157 807 20,481 25,600 
Day Ragged Schools......... 192 20,909 157 14,689 18,350 
Evening Ragged Schools ..,! 14 707 194 | 8,694 10,860 


Be it observed, that Mr. Gent’s figures relate to average attendance, 
and the Commissioners’ refer to the number of names of scholars on 
the books, There is generally one-fourth more children on the books 
than in attendance, so that Mr. Gent’s scholars, to be on the same 
basis as to numbers with the Commissioners’, should be increased 
one-fourth. So corrected, the numbers would stand as in the added 
column.* This comparison makes itsown statement, which clearly sup- 
ports Lord Shaftesbury’s assertion respecting the inaccuracies of the 
Report ; and, we think, in no degree justifies the Duke of New- 
castle in his disingenuous effort to shift the blame for those in- 
accuracies from the Commissioners to Mr. Gent. 

The Duke by no means improved his position by stating, when 
pressed for an explanation respecting the large discrepancy of the 
statistics of the Evening Schools, that “the Evening Schools 
reported on by the Secretary of the Ragged School Union were 
passed over because they were attended by adults, whereas the 
business of the Commission was to inquire only into the education 
of juveniles.” The Duke did not define at what age the juvenile 
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became an adult; but the Secretary's letter, sent to the Com- 
missioners, will help us as to the ages of the scholars attending the 
London Ragged Schools in 1858, and then our readers will judge 
how far the Duke is right on this point. The following ques- 
tions were put by the Commissioners, and the answers were given 
by Mr. Gent :— 


“ What is the average age of children in— 


(a) The Day Schools ?—Eight years and a half. 

(b) The Sunday Schools ?—Ten years. 

(ce) The Sunday Evening Schools ?—Thirteen years, 
(d) The Week Night Schools ?—Twelve years.” 


It is thus clear that by some unfortunate circumstance, certain 
papers in the possession of the Commissioners were overlooked, or 
their value at the time of examination not appreciated, and there- 
fore put aside: hence the omissions and consequent inaccuracies of 
the Commissioners’ Report. Commissioners can no more lay claim 
to infallibility than other erring men ; and when the error is pointed 
out, surely it is more in accordance with dignity to acknowledge it, 
and put it right, than it can be to hold to the error till it can be 
retained no longer, and then try to throw the blame on any scape- 
goat that may be most ready to hand. 

On Tuesday, June 11th, Lord Shaftesbury renewed the discussion 
in the House of Lords, when he moved for “a return of all witnesses 
who, either orally or by documents, gave evidence in respect of 
Ragged Schools in the metropolis to the Central and Assistant 
Commissioners, and the names, also, of the schools therein visited 
by any of them; and the same, also, for the towns of Manchester 
and Liverpool.” Referring to the last-named place, Lord Shaftes- 
bury said on this occasion: “In page 603 of the Appendix to the 
Report, the number of Ragged Schools in the whole of Lanca- 
shire was, in 1858, only 6, and the number of scholars 927, whereas 
the fact is, that in Liverpool alone there were in the last year 46 
schools, the average attendance at which amounted to 5,822. I 
may add that Mr. Gillespie, of the Ragged School Union of Liver- 
pool, with whom I communicated upon the subject, wrote to me to 
say that he had himself sent to the Commissioners a copy of a 
Report containing a statement to that effect. There is no notice, 
however, in the Report of Mr. Gillespie’s figures. They are alto- 
gether omitted—his name is not even mentioned.” The Duke of 

Newcastle’s reply to this was, “I am confident, from the information 
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I have, that Mr. Gillespie did not make these returns, and that all 
that were received from Liverpool were inserted in the Report. I 
must leave it to Mr. Gillespie to explain the statement that he has 
made. * * * The Commissioners were anxious to make the best 
statement they could for everybody, even when the parties had 
neglected their own interests. Having no returns from Lancashire, 
they were therefore obliged to avail themselves of any knowledge 
they could obtain, and all they did get was the census of 185]. 
But these returns were, of course, incomplete. The blame entirely 
rested on the promoters of Ragged Schools, who were the best par- 
ties to furnish the required information.” 

Fortunately, Mr. Gillespie is in a position to prove that the blame 
so readily cast upon him he does not deserve. Two days after the 
Duke’s speech, the Committee of the Liverpool Ragged School 
Union met, when Mr. Gillespie brought the subject under their 
notice, and read from their minutes of October, 1858, the corres- 
pondence between the Superintendent and the Education Commis- 
sioners. It is therefore clear there were communications at that 
time. A letter was prepared and sent to the Duke, stating facts 
and giving dates. Whether the Duke, on the receipt of this, made 
search and found the missing documents or not we do not know, but 
in reply to this letter the Duke exonerates Mr. Gillespie from the 
blame he had so readily and unjustly cast upon him. 

That some of the Commissioners have become enlightened on the 
subject, and value, of voluntary education is becoming apparent. 
Their personal inspection brought them in contact with results 
worked out by Ragged Schools as supported and conducted by 
voluntary friends, and these results are beginning to be better under- 
stood and appreciated now, after much public discussion, than at the 
time of the inspection. One of the Assistant Commissioners, whose 

., Report was, next to Mr. Oumin’s, the most inimical to Ragged 
Schools, and therefore freely quoted from by the Duke of Newcastle, 
made this statement on the 16th of June last, on the platform of a 
London Ragged School. “He, for one, entered upon his examina- 
tion as an Assistant Commissioner of Education with somewhat a 
bias in favour of compulsory education ; he was in favour of levying 
a rate in aid for such a purpose ; but he vose from that investiga- 
tion, which had occupied him six months, a complete convert to 
the inestimable value of voluntary education, and of voluntary 
efforts to promote education, as contrasted with any system of 
Government aid, however applied.” 
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That this gentleman’s views have undergone a still greater change e 
than thus expressed will be apparent when we put two sentences of en 
his side by side, one from the Report he furnished to the Educa- w 
tional Commissioners, and the other from the speech delivered at 
the last annual meeting of the Lamb and Flag Ragged School. 

About eighteen months intervened between the utterance of the 

two passages :— 

Page 384 of 3rd vol. of Commissioners’ | At the Lamb and Flag meeting, on June ju 
Report, Mr, Wilkinson wrote, under 16th, 1861, Mr. Wilkinson is reported t] 
date of 1st Oct., 1859 :— by the short-hand writer as saying -— d 
“The short result of my inquiry upon Tt must not be supposed that he spoke I 

this branch of my instruction (Ragged | with any official authority whatever; but tl 

Schools) is, that in my district Ragged | he did say, advisedly, that as far as his t] 

Schools do not sufficiently retain the dis- | individual experience had enabled him to 7 

tinctive features with which they were | give an opinion worthy of their entertain- o 

originally instituted, and that thus, while | ing, that if the result of that Commission, . 

they give instruction to those who desire | however much it might have attempted, t 

to receive, and often use it for a bad pur- | was to throw any damp whatever upon 1 

pose, they do not supply a moral and {| the Ragged School movement in this ] 

mental education to those who most | country, it would be the most disastrous 1 

want it.” day for the cause of education in England 

which had ever dawned upon it.” 


Could these passages have the same origin ? 


If “a moral and mental education be not given to those who most 
want it” by the schools professing to impart it to that very class, 
and to no other, then the only just conclusion that could be arrived 
at is, that the closing of such schools, instead of being “ disastrous,” 
would be a boon to society. On the other hand, if the results 
worked out by these schools be so beneficial that the day that 
damped the movement “would be the most disastrous day for the 
cause of education in England which had ever dawned upon it,” 
then the only just inference that can be drawn is, that the Report 
that condemned them is a libel. 

We wish not to press too hardly upon one who publicly professes 
himself a convert, and who at the time of writing his Report was so 
partially enlightened that he only saw “men as trees, walking,” but 
now sees “every man clearly ;” yet we must say, it is a very serious 
matter for the Government to send forth gentlemen endowed with 
powers derived from the Queen’s Commission, to make inquiries 
into matters the first principles of which they evidently have to 
learn, and then to take the Reports so furnished as the basis for 
damaging a Christian effort of inestimable value, supported by the 
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voluntary contributions of a Christian public, and worked by the 
voluntary labours of a self-denying body of Christian men and 
women, 





THE NEW LAMB AND FLAG RAGGED SCHOOLS. 


_ Ws call the Lamb and Flag Ragged Schools new, not because they have 
just begun their career of labour, for they have already passed through more 
than two apprenticeships of seven years each, and have, by their labour 
during that period, worn out the premises first rented and adapted for 
Ragged School purposes. The Lamb and Flag Schools are therefore any- 
thing but new; they are, in fact, among the earliest schools that entered on 
the work of evangelising the poor of London, some seventeen years since. 
The locality of these schools is just a stone’s throw from the south side 
of the Middlesex Session House, which our grandfathers would have called 
“‘Hick’s Hall.” This only gives an idea of the part of London in which 
the schools are situate; but the moral, or rather the immoral, character of the 
locality cannot be understood by any description that pen can put-to paper. 
Nothing short of a personal inspection of the series of courts, lanes, and 
blind alleys, and a visit to the houses in them, and conversation with the 
inmates, will produce a mental photograph of the neighbourhood of which the 
Lamb and Flag Schools are the centre, Royal Commissions and Select 
Committees of the House of Commons may sit in Westminster, and take 
evidence and report upon such localities, and the need there is to apply 
a remedy ; but until they visit the spots themselves, venture up the rookeries 
at the risk of health, and up the rickety staircases at the risk of life, as Lord 
Shaftesbury has done, in all parts of London, and at all hours of day and 
night, they will never be able to pronounce an opinion at all commensurate 
with the existence of the evil. Respecting this neighbourhood, Lord Shaftes- 
bury, inthe House of Lords, on February 28th, 1861, ventured upon a description, 
and said :—“ In 16 courts, I found 173 houses, having 586 rooms in all, and in 
them 686 families. The number of persons was 3,754, being an average of 64 to 
aroom. The rooms were from 15 feet by 12 feet, to 9 feet by 9 feet. They 
were low, dark, dismal, and dirty ; so low, indeed, that it was with difficulty 
I could stand upright in them. In these rooms I found five, six, seven, 
eight, and even nine persons living.” This description relates to the houses, 
their overcrowded state, unsuitableness for human dwellings, and dirty con- 
dition. The spot has been visited by others; and one among them thus 
describes one of the approaches to these houses :—“The entrance to the 
court is two feet wide,—a long, narrow slit in the wall, half paved, with 
a gutter which constantly trickles with sewage. It is worse than anything 
in Whitechapel or Bethnal Green. The rooms are dustbins, anything but 
dwelling-places. The women are masculine in appearance; children make 
faces at you; repulsive men smoke down upon you from the holes that serve 
for windows ; and a spreading heap of wet muddy vegetable refuse lying in 
an open spot, called the ‘Square,’ was regarded like part of old William 
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Sanderson’s freehold. Such a place as this, with its old herring casks 
standing at dark doors, its rags hanging across from house to house, and 
its swarthy defenders, would make a very telling picture upon canvas.” 

And can such be the present state of a locality, after sixteen years’ 
Christian effort to improve and evangelise the inhabitants? We have 
reason to know, from our frequent visits to the neighbourhood, that 
the report of Lord Shaftesbury and others is not overstated. Bad, however, 
as is the spot at the present time, it was far worse. 

If it be asked what are the moral, religious, and educational influences 
brought to bear against this stronghold of ignorance, vice, and depravity, 
the reply is, that with the exception of the London City Mission, the 
Clerkenwell Lamb and Flag Ragged School, in its varied operations, is the 
only Institution in the district whose influences are directly antagonistic to 
the moral and social evils by which they are surrounded. 


If it be further asked, What is the character of those operations? we 
answer,— 


1. Three Daily Schools for 
Boys, 
Girls, and 
Infants, 


each under a distinct teacher. 359 children belong to these schools, and 255 
are in daily average attendance. 

2. Two Evening Schools, under paid and voluntary teachers, with 184 
boys and girls unable to attend a Day School; of these, 120 are in average 
attendance. 

3. Sunday Schools, conducted three times on that day by voluntary 
teachers;only. These schools form a golden link of this chain of educational 
efforts. It concentrates the Daily, Infant, and Week Evening School in one, 
and by example, as well as precept, they are collectively taught to 
“remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy,” and further instructed in 
that wisdom which is “ profitable unto all things, having the promise of the 
life that now is, as well as that which is to come.” 

4. A Mothers’ Meeting, at which the mothers of the children, and others, 
not only receive instruction and assistance in making and repairing clothing, 
but also the higher advantages of counsel and caution in matters relative to 
their eternal welfare. In connection with this Meeting there is a Shoe 
Fund, for receiving deposits for the purchase of boots and shoes. 

5.—A Maternity and Sick Relief Society, for visiting homes and rendering 
relief in the hour of need and sickness, never forgetting to direct the patient 
to the Balm of Gilead and to the soul’s Physician. 

6. A Clothing Club, by means of which the children by their own efforts, 
as much as by their teachers, assume a comparatively respectable appearance. 
100 of the children joined the Club, who, during the last year, received out 
of it 276 garments and 102 pairs of boots or shoes. 


Various other efforts are made for meeting the necessities of the place, and 
bringing a moral and religious influence to bear upon the inhabitants, such as a 
Ragged Church, Popular Lectures, Old Scholars’ Meetings, Prayer Meet- 
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ings, Excursions a little way into the country in summer time, and a Dinner 
at Christmas. These are among the means used for acquiring an influence 
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among these people and their children. These operations are much retarded, 
and the health of the teachers and friends suffer, from the present cramped, 
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low, and confined nature of the building in which they are carried on. They 
have served for sixteen years, but the time has arrived when it would be un- 
wise and unsafe to continue their further use. Preliminary arrangements are 
being made for securing on lease the premises adjoining the school-house, and 
reconstructing the whole on an economical and healthy footing. When com- 
pleted, it will appear as in our woodcut. 

W. P. Griffith, Esq., F.S.A., the Architect, has kindly and gratuitously given 
his services as a donation to the cause. The entire cost will be about 
£600; towards which the Committee of the Ragged School Union has voted 
£100, and about £150 has been received from the public. When half the 
cost is raised, the Committee will prepare to lay the foundation, and efforts 
will be made to raise the remainder by the time the top stone is put on. 
When complete, the operations of the schools will not only be extended, but 
carried on with increasing efficiency. Who will help? 

Contributions will be thankfully received by the Hon. Sec., Mr. Watts, 
7, Birchmore Terrace, Hampstead Road, N,W.; and by Mr. Gent, 1, Exeter 
Hall, Strand, W.C, 





DELEGATES’ MEETING. 


A Spectra Meeting of Delegates from the London Ragged Schools was held 
on June 11th. The following circular was issued, calling that meeting :— 


“Raceasp Scuoon Union, 
"1, Exeter Hall, Strand, Loypdon, June 5th, 1861. 


“Dram Srr,—We have to inform you that a Meeting of Delegates from the 
London Ragged Schools will be held on Tuesday next, the 11th inst., at the Refuge 
School-room, 8, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. Tea will be provided at 
6°15 p.m., and the Earl of Shaftesbury will take the Chair at 7 o’clock precisely. 

‘The attention of the Delegates will be called to the subject now occupying the 
attention of a Committee of the House of Commons, viz. :— 


“© To inquire how the Education of the destitute and neglected children may 
be most efficiently and economically assisted by any public funds, 


“The Committee was appointed yesterday, and will without delay proceed to take 
evidence upon the subject, and, if possible, agree to their Report, and present it to 
the present Session of Parliament, : 

“The object of calling the Delegates together is to ascertain the views of the 
friends of the London Ragged Schools upon the subject of Government grants in aid 
of Ragged Schools; and it is hoped that the two gentlemen that may be deputed to 
represent your school on the occasion will be prepared to give expression to the 
views entertained upon the subject by the friends and teachers of your school. 

“We are, yours very truly, 
“W. LOCKE, Hon. Secretary. 
“J.G. GENT, Secretary. 
“ To the Secretary of the Ragged School.” 


On the evening of June 11th, Lord Shaftesbury brought on the question 
of Ragged Schools in the House of Lords, which prevented his lordship being 
present at the ¢ommencement of the meeting. During the absence of Lord 
Shaftesbury, Mr. W. Locke presided, After singing and prayer, Mr. W. Locke 
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introduced the subject for the evening, and stated that, as evidence was now 
being taken before a Parliamentary Committee upon Government grants to 
Ragged Schools, the Committee wished to ascertain the opinions of the various 
Ragged Schools in connection with them upon the subject. He had already 
given his evidence,* and thought he had expressed their opinions when he stated 
that the majority were against grants to non-industrial Ragged Schools in 
general, and certainly if conditions were attached to them which would in any 
way hinder the religious teaching as now carried on, or inteifere with free action. 





* The following were the questions put to him upon this point by Sir S$. 
Northcote :— 


No. 69.—As a matter of fact, I believe the schools connected with your Union do 
not apply for Government assistance, do they ? 

Answer.—No, they do not. The managers of them do not seem to think it would 
assist them to have any Government interference. 

No. 70.—Upon what principle is it that they decline to apply for Government 
assistance ? 

Answer.—They seem to think that it would interfere with the religious teaching, 
and would cramp the efforts of our voluntary teachers. 

No. 71.—Can you say whether that is the universal feeling among the managers 
of those schools, or is there a difference of opinion on the subject ? 

Answer.—In our London Ragged Schools we are almost unanimous in the opinion 
that we would be just as well without any Government interference. 


This opinion is repeated in Answers Nos. 89 and 90, where Mr. Locke adds— 

“T think voluntary support one of the most essential elements of our success, and 
I have thought so all along. It has been rather a missionary and religious move- 
ment than a secular one.” 


Again, in answer to Mr. Lowe— 
No. 247.—So that, upon the whole, you conclude you are better without Govern- 
ment aid ? 


Answer.—Yes, speaking of the simple Ragged School—not speaking of the 
Refuges. 


The Report of the Commissioners on Education did not do justice to Ragged 
Schools, and Sir S. Northcote, urged by country friends of Ragged Schools, obtained 
a Parliamentary Committee to take further evidence, and “to inquire how the 
Education of the destitute and neglected children may be most efficiently and 
economically assisted by any public funds.” 

Mr. Locke thought the following questions would give a basis for discussion, and 
draw out the opinions of the Delegates, but it was not desired that any distinct 
resolution should be adopted that evening, as the matter would require calm and 
careful consideration. He then read the following :— 

1. Do you find a difficulty in raising money for your schools, and do you need 
more pecuniary help than you now have ? 

2. If a plan were organised for aiding your efforts by a parish or county rate, or 
in some other way, to be given in proportion to the amount raised by your own Com- 
mittee, without interfering at all with your religious teaching and voluntary agency, 
would you be disposed to take advantage of it? or do you prefer relying entirely on 
voluntary contributions ? 
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The friends present in connection with Refuges spoke in favour of receiving 
Government grants, but the friends who spoke in relation to Ragged Schools 
considered that Government grants would prove inimical to the religious and 
missionary character of those institutions. While the subject was under consi- 
deration, Lord Shaftesbury arrived, and was received with great applause, the 
Delegates all standing. 

The chair being taken by his lordship, the discussion continued for some time, 
and then, at the general request of the meeting, the noble chairman expressed 
his opinion upon the whole question, but dwelling upon the results that would 
be inevitably worked out by the schools’ acceptance of State aid. 


“‘He begged them to consider the migratory character of the population in 
some of the localities of London; the short period that many of the children 
remained in the school; time enough to produce permanent religious im- 
pressions, hallowing the whole life, but not time enough to produce any very 
appreciable effect in the way of secular education. His Lordship said— 

“Your paid teachers and your masters, for the most part characterised by 
earnestness, truth, piety, and a thorough knowledge and love of their children, 
presenting in themselves the most extraordinary combination of the teacher and 
the missionary ; the best of them, fitted beyond all expression for the duties 
assigned them, would not stand an examination before the Privy Council 
Inspectors. No Privy Council can produce such masters as you have. Emigra- 
tion, the safest mode by far in[which to receive Government aid ; but success of 
plan contingent upon status required, and indulgence of Inspectors. Some of 
the best charactered youths, and most fitted by constitution for emigration, might 
be rejected. 

“Let it get into the public mind that you can get what assistance you require 
from Government, voluntary subscriptions will rapidly fall off. The voluntary 
system is the only system upon which your work can be successfully conducted. 
Government will interfere, either directly or indirectly, with the appointment of 
your teachers—there lies the mischief. He would not accept £10,000 from the 
Government, even if it were offered him without conditions. If Government 
knew that any of us were hankering after these flesh-pots, they would probably 
relax their conditions to catch the unwary birds—they would sprinkle some 
Government salt upon their tails; let us unitedly resist their offer. The mani- 
fest tendency of the Government in this matter, as appears from the scope of 
the Commissioners’ Report, is to relieve the Consolidated Fund of the burden of 
this Education Grant; to shift the responsibility from the shoulders of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to parochial vestries and local boards ; hence another 
apple of discord—a new church-rate controversy. 

** Gentlemen, I counsel union in this matter.” 

The subject was then further discussed, and afterwards a motion was moved and 
seconded on behalf of the Refuges, with a view to obtaining Government aid; to 
which an amendment was’ moved and seconded, the object of which was, that 
the Ragged School movement should be kept free from the interference of the 





3. Do you think that the latter—that is, voluntary subscriptions—are sufficient to 
accomplish all that is doing and still needs to be done for the neglected and desti- 
tute children of this metropolis without aid from Government, the parish, or any 
other public source ? 
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Government. It being seen that the meeting would not entertain the motion, it 
was withdrawn, and the amendment fell to the ground. The discussion was re- 
vived by another motion, in part favouring the acceptance of Government moncy ; 
but not meeting with approval, it was altered into the following :— 


“ That’ it is the opinion of this Meeting that, considering the missionary 
character of the London Ragged Schools, we decline Government aid 
on any consideration whatever.” 


On Lord Shaftesbury putting it to the ‘meeting, nearly all were in its favour 
on the “contrary,” being put, three hands were held up against the, motion. 

This meeting was attended by about 120 gentlemen from schools in all parts of 
the metropolis. 

The meeting closed by a short prayer. 





SCHOLARS’ PRIZES. 


Arter due consideration of the subject by the Committee of the Ragged 
School Union for awarding prizes to scholars for remaining in situations at 
least twelve months in one place, with good character, they have agreed upon 
the conditions upon which the prizes for the current year will be awarded, 
We give the following full details, in the form in which the application papers 
will be issued in December next, that our friends may be prepared by the 
close of the year with completed lists of candidates really coming within the 
conditions : 


SCHOLAR®’ PRIZES.—CHRISTMAS, 1861. 


The Committee of the Ragged School Union, being desirous to encourage 
industry and diligence in all who have passed through the schools in connec- 
tion with them, have again decided on giving a Prize to young persons who 
have kept their situations with good character for at least twelve months, up 
to December 25th, 1861, and coming within the following conditions, viz. :— 


1. That the candidates for these Prizes must be over twelve and under 
seventeen years of age, and must have attended the Ragged School 
giving the recommendation at least six months previous to entering his 
or her first situation. 

2. That those scholars who have remained in one place for twelve months, 
ending Dec. 25, 1861, and have not before received a Money Prize, 
will be entitled to a Prize of Seven Shillings and Sixpence, as well as a 
Card, provided the Committee of the School recommending the scholar 
will pay Two Shillings and Sixpence of that sum. That if any scholar 
had kept his or her place for twelve months, but left it before Christ- 
mas for another, and which was entered within a fortnight after leaving 
the other, he or she shall be entitled to his or her Prize, provided he or 
she be in this second place on December 25th, 1861. 

3. That those scholars who have received a Money Prize previously, and 
are again recommended (in accordance with Rule 2) for further service 

to December 25th, 1861, will be entitled to a Prize Card. 
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4. That all candidates must have been regular in attendance at the Ragged 
or other Sunday School for the period for which they are recommended. 
This rule does not apply to those who are employed as domestic 
servants. 

5. Apprentices, Shoe-blacks, Occasional Labourers, and Scholars employed 
by their relatives, as well as those earning more than Ten Shillings per 
week, will be ineligible for the Prizes. 

. Certificates must be furnished by the employers and school authorities, to 
show that the previous conditions have been complied with, and that 
good conduct has been continued to December 25th, 1861. 


The Prizes may be given in Books, Clothes, or otherwise, as the Committee 
of the School may determine. 


The following queries must be fully answered, and the Certificates duly 
filled up and signed. 


All applications for the Prizes must be made by the Committee of the 
School to which the scholar belonged, and the forms properly filled up to be 
sent to Mr. Gunz, 1, Exeter Hall, not later than the 16th of January, 1861. 

W. Looxsz, Hon. Secretary. 


J. G. Gun, Secretary. 
1, Exeter Hall, June, 1861. 


ie The School Addrress....csccsess SGtee eee eeeteetereee COC HOHE HORE RR Hee eee eee eeeee eee eeteeteee 
2. The Candidate's Name in full...........csecseeee subi bsassbdsiescebletectse’ salistitcds 
8, Age last birthday ........0.000 ee en NOREEN APE 


4. How long did the Candidate attend the Ragged School before obtaining his or her 
5. Where employed? ...,. ssbnbiaboniaeSesedesdé cbbdedssedensvecsaieseth sbeesbibedebocees seieeeteos 
6. What is the employment? .....,... 


Feeeeeeeeeerenneseses teetes . 


7. Date of entering the situation held at Christmas, 1861 .............cscc0sceseeceeseseee 
8. Date of entering former)" *****™* Painter vege spaghatnncegngi ‘ 
situation “it any) POreTIeTIRTTeTiTti yy ee andof leayingit* PPIETI STITT eT Tiritiiitt) 


9. The wages on taking the situation £ : s. d.andatpresenttime£ : ¢ dd, 


10, Has the Candidate regularly attended the School on Sundays to the present 
time P 


11. Has the Candidate received a Prize in any former year? ......ccssccsesssececseeseeece 
12. Is the Candidate an Apprentice? .o....ccssssssssessssreesesecserere OF employed as a 
PUI  osteeennenaeneaceinseryententnntoneprentesienn poastereeiemar’ ecesbbbaenihecesice 
18, Is the Candidate an Occasional Labourer ?,.........cssssseerseseceeeseesteesesceeseere OF 
TIENEN snliliic cc.ccciinconnssegangnepsvasnmennitgnvoadicetuenntenciesta 


14, Has the Candidate a Father and Mother living?., 
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Certificate to be signed by the Employer,* in the presence of 
an accredited Agent of the Ragged School, 

I hereby certify that ......... his camel Se ouhsncoanion cin Sinaeiniiauiinaies aeaiaikees 
has been in my constant employ for a period Of ...sce...ccsssssessesssveeeess months, end- 
ENG ON ThE ciecevscecesees TAY Of siscorscseseseeeeeses LOGL, and during that period gave 
satisfaction. 


sssseee Lomployer. 


OO EPUIISIOSTOSTIOCISSICSIOIIOT ISIS eee eerie isi) 


echagneseannebecanenane ET 
Signed in my presence, 
vabasbossegeceee aeapsinaslaa bnknabainnes bitasandstaniceninniusssd a The accredited 
{ Agent of the 
seeee wacedbacib teenies Golds yhad anaes duking ennnthand anh cteund Ane, ny ne 


Certificate to be signed by the Superintendent of the Sunday 
School the Candidate attended at the time of making this 
application. 


I hereby certify that Seeeeeeseeeteocees SERA OR HE EEE EEE TEREEEH EE OER HEHEHE HEE HORSE He eee ee eeS 
has regularly attended the Sunday School im .....ccccccscscesseeseceevececs agcgningabengnies ‘ 
Sor @ period Of siccercccrseere Months, ending this .rrscecccscvees GOED s.reys0cacseves BOUEe 


seeeneeevesveccereeceseaetocescccesceeccecscesesssces LVGMGe + palo 
sevececcceccees pubresaeenghsisaneunebeasnescerteccines Sa 


Certificate to be signed by the Superintendent and Secretary 
of the Ragged School on behalf of the Committee recom- 
mending the Candidate. 

We hereby certify that the whole of the particulars here supplied are, to 
the best of our belief, perfectly correct, and we recommend .is..cssecescccsseceneeesescesees 
as coming within the foregoing conditions, and deserving of the benefit that may be 
conferred, as above proposed, by the Committee of the Ragged School Union. 


ooaneancmesens conacenensieene dan cuseiscnecenesnsaiaiiscx Oly 


‘ Secretary. 


pecehepentideiastecenee nesvegeeases oceponccnecooccecooe ». Private Address, 
Cee voereeeerseecesseces eccgeenceses Gin chbesbeeeseowbese . Name, 

Superintendent. 
waptensenensaes Seeccpeovescentcccsccsooceoetscesenesccsss STUNME Adaren. 


To the Secretaries of the Ragged School Union. 





*,* Should the space to either of the above queries not be sufficient, the back of 
this paper may be used for the additional particulars. 

* This Certificate is to be signed by the person in whose employ the Candidate was at Christmas 
1861: the other employers, if any, to furnis) 

Separate Certificates, which must be affixed to the back of this Paper, 

and the dates of entering and leaving their former situations accurately given in the above (*) spaces, 

Should this Paper be returned without being fally and accurately filled up and 
duly signed, the Candidate will lose the benefit that might otherwise arise from this 
application. 

This Paper must on no consideration be placed in the hands of the Candidate. 
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RAGGED SCHOOLS versus ROYAL COMMISSIONERS. 


WHuits an inquiry is going on before a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, as to the necessity and results of Ragged Schools, and while the 
unfavourable conclusions of the Royal Commissioners on these Institutions 
are fresh in the minds of our readers, it may not be amiss to quote a few 
passages from persons of experience and authority on the subject, who gave 
their testimony in our favour. Some in the evidence taken by the Com- 
missioners (though not quoted in their Report); some from inspectors ap- 
pointed by Government, as published in the Privy Council Reports for 1860-1 ; 
and some from other sources. They are given without comment, and speak 
for themselves :— 


Mr. Tufnell (who has had more experience in Ragged Schools than most 
persons) says :— 

“They are of great utility in getting children together.” 

“That many children will get no education at all unless they get it there.” 

* That the Ragged School assists the National School by bringing children up to 
the point that they can enter there.” 


He also says, 


‘That the Ragged School Union have always been very desirous to exclude those 
who should attend the National School ;” and speaks of good done by emigration 
and prizes in a laudatory manner, at page 409 of the 3rd Vol. of Evidence. 


Dr. Hodgson’s Report, page 519, says :— 


“Where Evening Ragged Schools exist they are well attended, especially in the 
cold dark nights of winter, when shelter and warmth are so needful.” 

Again, 

“The value of such Schools is not to be judged of by the amount of knowledge 
imparted, or even of power given to write and cypher, but by their effect in taming, 
and softening, and cleansing, through sympathy and kindness, those young victims of 
others wrong-doing; of making them feel that they are cared for, that they are 
not wholly outcasts, ever ordered to move on; and that even for them an honest and 
creditable, if laborious, future may be in store. I gave a summary of the last Annual 
Report of the Ragged School Union, which presents a very encouraging account of 
progress. Now that the Reformatories have been organised, it is to be hoped that 
Ragged Schools, under some other name, will also be reduced to system. It does, indeed, 
seem strange that the resources of the State should be lavished on those who are 
comparatively well able to provide for their children’s training, and that the really 
destitute classes should be abandoned to voluntary charity.”—8rd Vol. of Evidence, 
page 539. 


At the same place Dr. H. speaks most warmly of our Penny Banks. 
Dr. Woodford, at page 218 of Privy Council Report on Education for 
1860-1, says, in regard to the Scotch Industrial Ragged Schools :— 


“The discipline and moral influence maintained in these schools appeared to be 
exceedingly well calculated to benefit the special class of scholars.” 

“Very naturally the Scriptures are more read in them all than in ordinary schools, 
and the progress of the children in Scripture knowledge is proportionally great for 
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their time at school, and their attainments otherwise. In one of them it is scarcely 
possible to name a leading doctrine, a moral duty, or a prominent or remarkable 
fact, that the first class do not instantly turn up passages of Scripture for.” 

“Tt has been universally admitted that these schools have been doing a vast 
amount of good to the community. The disappearance of vagrant boys and girls 
from the streets, which they were the first means, and may still be the chief means of 
procuring, was a great and palpable relief, af‘ least for the time being. Now there are 
reliable facts to show that a large number of the children that they have rescued, 
trained, and sent out, have proved good and productive members of society.” 

“ Thus, in every respect, these schools have been converting evil into good.” 

“In all large towns .... there are many children who, owing to the vagrant 
habits of their parents, have no domicile but the distant one of their birth, to which 
they will not return, and from which, if they are sent to it, they immediately come 
back. It is for the vagrant children of these, rapidly becoming criminals, that the 
Ragged Schools were the saving asylums, and seem still the only provision.” 

It is only the local parties who can form a right judgment of the extent to which 
Ragged Schools are necessary, and if for this necessity they have to subscribe, 
they are not likely to provide thus for children that are provided for otherwise.” 


Again, Mr. Middleton, reporting of Aberdeen and neighbourhood, so 
famous for Ragged Schools, says, page 239 :— 


“With this institution for the restoration of youthful criminals to an honest life, 
and the many other institutions designed to save the young, verging on crime, from 
falling into it, Aberdeen has well earned the fame of reformatory exertion. Indeed, juve- 
nile beggars seem to be extinct here. It is not certain, I believe, that any other city in the 
empire is so distinguished and successful in its reformatory action on the young.” 


And Mr. Ruddoch, Inspector of Parochial Union Schools, in the South West 
of England, says at page 501 :— 


*T have particularly remarked in the Ragged and Industrial Schools the great care 
taken by the several committees to confine the benefits of these schools to the class of 
children for whom they were instituted. The lists are weeded by periodical revisions, 
and it is my conviction that, so far as the schools I have visited are concerned, very few 
of the children in them would obtain any education or training whatever were it not 
for their existence.” 

“The appearance and clothing of the children betoken that they are the Arabs of 
the street, withdrawn from vagabondage and petty pilfering and placed under some 
degree of healthy control and moral influence. The same class of children are 
to be found not in the populous cities only, but also in the smaller towns and 
even in the larger country villages.” 


And now see what the leading journal said as to the necessity of Ragged 
Schools in their leading article of May 17, 1861 :— 


“As there are and always will be drunken and dissolute parents, and, therefore, 
neglected children, so there always will be an opening for the sort of schools which 
Lord Shaftesbury has taken under his wing. It is a necessary, a great, and a noble 
work ; and we should be sorry to see it even damned with faint praise, much more the 
object of cold criticism or avowed suspicion. After all that has been said and done, 
we have only to walk half-a-mile anywhere in the streets, and we may see the living 
justification of Ragged Schools.”"—-Times, May 17th, 1861. 
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And what did Lord John Russell say, also, in the House of Commons, on 
28th May last :— 


“TI believe that where these Ragged Schools are conducted by persons who are 
careful in what they are about, and who take precautions as regards the means of the 
parents, they afford an education to children who would not otherwise attend any 
school at all.”"—Zord John Russell, House of Commons, May 28th. 


These are only a few of the quotations that could be given in favour of 
the work we have in hand; our readers are well aware of many others. But 
reverting to the pending inquiry as to how the education of neglected and desti- 
tute children can be assisted from any public fund, we are much mistaken if the 
evidence will not establish incontrovertibly that there does exist a large class of 
children (outsiders or outlaws, as we may call them) that do not, or cannot, 
or will not go to any school except a Ragged School; and that the latter 
iends to place such children in a better position than they were before, either 
by drafting them to a better school, or so improving their condition that they 
are fit for some situation, or disposed for better influences than they were 
when found ; and, moreover, that Ragged Schools do effect, with all their 
imperfections, a large amount of practical good to the community, and do 
deserve public sympathy and support, inasmuch as they do a public good and 
save a large amount of public money. 





SELECT COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Srz 8. Norrucorg, on May 28th, introduced the subject of Ragged Schools 
to the House of Commons, stating he can prove the existence of the class of 
children for which Ragged Schools were established to benefit, and that valua- 
ble results have followed the establishment of these schools, and moved for a 
Select Committee “to inquire how the funds voted by Parliament for the 
promotion of National Education might be most efficiently and most econo- 
mically applied in the case of neglected and destitute children.” 

Mr. Lowe objected to the form of this instruction, but not to the appoint- 
ment of a Committee, if the instruction be modified. He suggested the 
instruction to be “To inquire how the education of destitute and neglected 
children may be most efficiently and economically assisted by any public 
fund.” 

This being approved by Sir Stafford Northcote, it was adopted, and a 
Committee appointed, consisting of Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Lowe, Sir 
John Pakington, Mr. Massey, Mr. Adderley, Mr. Hanbury, Mr. Cave, Mr. 
Black, Mr. Liddell, Sir James Graham, Sir Baldwin Leighton, Mr. Henry 
Austin Bruce, Mr. Pease, and the O’Conor Don. 

This Committee have issued to the schools the following list of questions, 
to be answered by the school authorities and to be returned, viz. :— 


1. What is the name of your school ? 
2. How long has it been in existence ? 
8. Do you feed, clothe, or lodge the children, or any of them ? 
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4. What is the present number of boys and girls upon the books, and what are the 
highest and lowest ages ? 


5. For how many hours a week is the school open ? 
6. What is the average attendance of the children ? 


7. Is the school open in the evening; and what proportion of the children attend 
both in the morning and the evening ? 


8. How many of the children are known to have attended pay schools? 


9. How many are known to be the children of persons in the receipt of parochial 
relief, or children who have lost both parents ? 


10. How many are known to have been convicted, or brought before magistrates ? 


11. What steps are taken to guard against the admission of children who might be 
sent to pay, or other schools? 


12. What steps are taken for enforcing regular attendance, cleanliness, and order ? 


13. Are there any institutions, such as Savings’ Banks, or Clothing Clubs, &c., con- 
nected with the school ? 


14, Can you give, in a statistical form, any results of the school ? 

15. What is the instruction given in the school ? 

16. Is there any industrial department, and what is the nature of the instruction 
given in it? 

17. Does the master or mistress hold a Government certificate of any kind ? 


18. Does the school receive any, and what assistance from the Government? If 
not, do you desire it P 


19. What is the amount of the income of the school, and from what sources is it 
derived ? 


20. What is the amount of the expenditure? Please to distinguish between rent ; 
salaries of teachers ; food or clothing (if given) ; expenses of industrial department ; 
general expenses. 

The Committee commenced taking evidence on June 10th, and which was 
given on— 

Monday, June 10th, by Mr. W. Locke and Mr, J. G, Gent, of Reeged School Union. 


Thursday, June 18th, by Mr. Hytche, of the Ragged School Union, and Rev. W. 
Cadman. 


Monday, June 17th, by Rev. W. Rogers, and Mr. Charles, of the Reformatory 
Union. 


Thursday, June 20th, by E. ©. Tufnell, Esq., Poor Law Inspector, and J Rudduck, 
Esq., Inspector of Schools, 


Monday, June 24th, by Mr, Higginbottom and Miss Carpenter, both of Bristol. 


Tt is not expected that this Committee will protract its labours, as it 
is wished to present the Report to the present session of Parliament. 
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Che Children’s Gallery. 





HOSPITALITY. 


One day Tommy rushed into the kitchen 
quite in a breeze, crying out, “ Mother, 
mother, there is an old man down in the 
road sitting on a log; sha’nt I set Pom- 
pey on him?” 

“Set Pompey on him!”’ said his sister ; 
“what for?” 

* Oh, because,” answered Tommy, look- 
ing a little ashamed, “ b perhaps 





he’ll come and eat us up.” 


“A foolish reason of a foolish boy,” 
said his mother. “Go out, Esther, and 
see if the poor man wants anything. 
Perhaps he’s tired with a hard day’s 
travel among the mountains.” 

“Perhaps he’s somebody’s grandpa,” 
said Esther. ‘ Would you like to have a 
naughty boy set his dog on your grandpa, 
Tommy ?” 

Esther ran down the green, and peeping 
through the gate, saw him resting under 
the shade of the old oak tree. “Should 
you like anything?” asked Esther. “ Will 
you please to come in and rest yourself in 
our kitchen,” 

“Thank you, chicken,” said the old 
man, *‘I should be very thankful for a 
drink of water.” : 

Esther scampered back to the house, 
laughing. “He called me chicken,” said 
she, “and chicken will draw him some 
cool water from the well; yes, that chicken 
will, with her own little claws.” 

Her mother gave her the pitcher, and 
she drew the water from the well, and 
hastened with the cooling drink to the 
poor traveller. Pompey marches ahead, 
smelling the way, and Tommy slinks be- 
hind, as well he may, after harbouring 
such cowardly thoughts about the poor 
old man. 

How pleased he is to see them? He is 
tired and dusty, for he has come a long 
way. 

‘I thank you,” he said, after drinking, 
“T thank you. It tastes very good. Do 





you know what the Lord Jesus once said 
about a cup of cold water?” 

Esther was silent. 

“T will tell you. He said, ‘ Whosoever 
shall give to one of his people a cup of 
cold water only, in the name of a disciple, 
he shall in no wise lose his reward.’ May 
the Lord himself bless you, little girl, as 
I am sure I do.” Anda happy feeling 
stole into the young child’s bosom at the 
old man’s words, for the blessing of the 
poor man, the stranger, fell upon her. 


CHILDLIKE FAITH. 


THERE is a peculiar charm in the im- 
plicit faith of childhood, when it recog- 
nises the paternal character and love of 
God, and that Providence which watches 
over all his children. Here is an illus- 
tration :— 


“ During one of the snow-storms of the 
past winter, a kind-hearted lady was im- 
portuned, by a very small boy, to allow 
him to clean the pavement and steps in 
front of her house. She thought him un- 
equal to the task, but yielded to his 
entreaties, and became interested to in- 
quire into his circumstances. 

‘“* He was, perhaps, six or eight years of 
age, and literally alone in the world,— 
without father, mother, or friend! He 
lodged with some poor body, and paid his 
way, with a right manful heart, by means 
of jobs like this. 

“She asked him if he did not sometimes 
find it impossible to get anything to do, 
which he confessed was too often the case. 

“*Don’t you sometimes get discour- 
aged, and feel afraid that you can’t get 
on?’ The child looked up with a per- 
plexed and inquiring eye, as if uncertain 
of her meaning, and troubled with a new 
doubt. 

“¢ Why,’ said he, ‘don’t you think God 
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will take care of a feller, if he puts his 
trust in him, and does the best he can?’ 
His" questioner felt rebuked by his 
simple faith, and sorry that she had dis- 
turbed it by interposing her own doubts. 
She took pains to investigate the case, and 
became the little boy’s patron, and he is 
now doing well under her care, or rather 
under that of the Godin whom he trusted.” 





“GO THOU AND DO LIKEWISE.” 

Boys, what can you do? Let me tell 
you. You can induce some lad, rich or 
poor, to join your Sabbath school and 
seek in this way to do him good, can you 
not? You need not wait to look out 
especially for those who are poor, although 
it is very desirable to get such under re- 
ligious influences, but any of your com- 


panions who do not go to the school are | 


the ones to seek to benefit. Bring them 
in. They are all poor in heart if not in 
purse. Work while you are young for 
Christ! Read this narrative below about 
two boys whom somebody induced to go 
to Sabbath-school. 

Two little boys were admitted into a 
Sunday-school who were sons of very 
poor parents. They were of low habits, 
and frequently disturbed the neighbours 
with the most violent altercations among 
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themselves. Indeed their conduct was 
such as to give us little hope that the 
children would be benefited by attending 
the school while they had so bad an 
example at home. But man sees not as 
God sees ; and here, where to all human 
appearance there was the least reason to 
hope for success, God was pleased to 
manifest the power of that grace whereby 
he is able to subdue all things to him- 
self. 

The boys, who were intelligent children, 
carried home those lessons they had 
learned at school, by which, together with 
the books they received, they became 
teachers of the things of God to those 
parents who had formerly instructed 
them in iniquity. The mother became 











impressed with the truth, repented of 
her sins, and gave evidence of having 
given her heart to Christ. The father, 
and also his eldest son, about 20 years of 
age, who was formerly a very dissolute 
and immoral character, have observed a 
constant attendance on Divine worship, 
and, we hope, have turned them from the 
power of sin and Satan to the glorious 
liberty of the children of God. If any 
proofs were wanting to show the influence 
of Sunday-schools, this would be suffi- 
cient. 





Che Geochers’ Column. 


“CAN’T AFFORD TO BE 
RELIGIOUS.” 

In one of the metropolitan Ragged 
Schools was, a short time since, a class 
called the “ Unmanageables.” They were 
rough, uncouth, self-willed boys, on whom 
all kindnesses of the male teachers were 
thrown away entirely, and so they were 
turned over to the gentle influence of a 
devoutly-pious female teacher. The lady 
had a hard task, but she undertook it 
with pleasure; and prayerfully did she 
attempt to instil right principles into the 
minds of the band of “ unmanageables.” 
For awhile her labour appeared to be 
totally thrown away ; but still she worked 
on, placing implicit faith in the promise 
of God’s Holy Word, which assured her 








that she should reap in due season if she 
fainted not—and now her reward came. 
She fancied one day that she saw signs of 
relenting on the part of one of the boys, 
into whose eyes the tears stole one after- 
noon. After school was over, she called 
him on one side and said “ James, have 
you not a desire to serve the Lord Jesus 
Christ?” The hitherto stolid spirit of 
the boy was now melted into submission ; 
and he said, “I should like to be reli- 
gious, but I can’t afford it!” 

“ Can’t afford it, James? It will not 
cost you anything. God does not demand 
pecuniary sacrifices from his servants. 
Do you not know that the Bible invites 
all to ‘Come without money and without 
price’ ?” 
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But still the boy insisted that he 
could not afford it.” The teacher kindly 
asked him to tell her of his difficulty, 

“Why, you see,” he said, “I works in 
a shipbuilder’s yard, and they let me take 
shavings home; and while I am picking 
up the shavings [ picks up pieces of wood, 
and takes em home, makes stools of ’em, 
and sells ’em, I only earns four shillings 
a week at the yard, and I can’t live upon 
that. I know it’s wrong to take the 
wood, but I can’t afford to be religious! ” 

The teacher saw that now was her 
opportunity ; so she said, “ Well, James, 
now promise me you will try for one 
month to do without stealing the wood, 
and let us see if something does not in the 
meantime turn up to relieve you from 
what you appear to think to be a necessity 
—to steal wood.” 

The boy gave his promise; and in 
three weeks he came to his teacher, his 
face beaming with pleasure, and told her 
that his master had come up to him 
while in the yard, and said he had lately 





FAITHFUL IN A LITTLE. 


watched him in his constant attention to 
work, and he intended to raise his wages 
a shilling per week. 

“‘ Did I not tell you, James, that most 
likely something would ‘turn up’? And 
does not the Bible tell us that all things 
work together for good for those who love 
God P” 

“T had a hard matter to leave off 
stealing, though,” said James, with tears 
of gratitude in his eyes. ‘“ The pieces of 
wood lay about close to my fingers, and 
they appeared to mock me and say, ‘ Why 
don’t you pick us up?’” 

“ And so it will ever be, James ; temp- 
tations will always beset you. Evil com- 
panions will try to lure you into their bad 
habits’; but you must refuse them, and 
pray for strength from God to resist the 
‘temptation of the world, the flesh, and 
the devil.’” 

James is now an active, zealous mem- 
ber of one of the chief Congregational 
Churches of the metropolis, 





Che Reapers’ Corner. 


FAITHFUL IN A LITTLE, 


“ How is it, Betty,” said a minister to 
a poor woman in Wales, who was always 
observed to contribute something, wheii- 
ever a collection was made; “how is it 
that I always see you drop something in 
the plate? Where do you get it?” 

“O, sir, Ido not know,” she replied ; 
“the Lord knows my heart and good-will 

‘ to his cause ; and somehow or other, when 
a collection is to be made, I am sure to 
have my penny before me, and when it 
comes, I put it in the plate.” 

** Well,”’ said he, “‘ you have been faith- 
ful in a little, take this, and do what you 
will with it.” 

** Twenty shillings, sir!” said she; “I 
never had so much money in my life; 
what shall I do with it?” 

“T dare say you will find means of 
spending it,” said he, “if your heart is 
devoted to the Lord’s cause.” 

Soon after this a man came round to 





solicit subscriptions for some benevolent 
object ; he went to one person, who gave 
him five shillings, and another gave him 
ten, both of which were regarded as pretty 
liberal donations, Happening to come to 
this poor woman, he asked what she would 
do?” 

“ Put my name down for twenty shil- 
lings,” she said. 

Twenty shillings!” said he; “ why, 
where did you get it from?” 

O, sir,” said she, “I got it honestly ; 
put it down.” 

She gave him the money, and in about 
two weeks from that time she received a 
letter informing her that a friend had just 
left her one hundred pounds! 

How often do we see fulfilled that 
Scripture, “ There is that scattereth, and 
yet increaseth; and there is that with- 
holdeth more than is meet, but it tendeth 
to poverty.” —Prov. xi, 24. 
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GREAT ENDS FROM SMALL 
BEGINNINGS. 


Waar if a drop of rain should say, 
“So small a thing as I 

Can ne’er refresh the thirsty plain, 
T’'ll tarry in the sky”? 


What if a shining beam of noon 
Should in the sun delay, 

Because its feeble light alone 
Cannot create a day ? 


Doth not each rain-drop help to form 
The cool refreshing shower ? 

And every ray of light to warm 
And beautify the flower ? 


A whispered word may touch the heart, 
And call it back to life, 

A look of love bid sin depart, 
And calm unholy strife. 


No act falls fruitless ; none can tell 
How vast its power may be, 

Nor what results enfolded dwell 
Within it silently. 

Work, and despair not; give thy mite, 
Care not how small it be, 

God is with all who love the right, 
The holy, true, and free. 





THE HUT ON THE VACANT LOT. 


WE live in a hut on a vacant lot, 
Father and mother, and I; 
Tis away up town, and a dreary spot, 
With old stone quarries hard by. 
Father is lazy, and mother she drinks, 
And I am ragged and thin, 
And I look like a thief, for ’tis hard to be 
pure 
When circled around with sin. 


*Tis a desperate place, this vacant lot, 
A region of famine and woe; 

The labourers found a strangled child 
In the quarries not long ago. 





And father is sometimes out all day, 
And comes staggering home at night 
With money and things that he hides 

away, 
For he never came by them right. 


Mother is always at me to steal, 
And urges her plea with a curse ; 
She tells me to sneak through the city 
crowds, 
And pocket a watch or a purse ; 
And father beats me because I say 
That I’d rather any day die ; 
I never have robbed, and I never will 
rob, 
And T’ll tell you the reason why. 


There came to our hovel three years ago 
A man with a sweet mild face, 

And he held a holy book in his hand 
That he tried to read in our place. 

But mother she swore at the mild-faced 

man, 

And drove him out of our den, 

And told him never as long as he lived 
To darken her door again. 


But something made me follow the man, 
I think he beckoned to me, 

And he led me down to a quarry’s cleft, 
Where none of my people could see ; 
And he read to me things from the holy 

book 
That I never had heard before, 
And somehow a peace come over my heart, 
And it didn’t feel half so sore. 


They may curse and beat me as much as 
they like, 

I know what they don’t know ; 

I know that things in the end come right 
For those that suffer below. 

No matter how ragged and hungry I am, 
With no one to like or to love, 

I know there’s a vacant lot for me, 


In the beautiful land above. 
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THE “ONE TUN” RAGGED SCHOOLS, 
WESTMINSTER, 


The annual meeting in connection with 
these schools was held in the school- 
room, Perkins’s-rents, June 19th. The 
Right Hon, the Earl of Shaftesbury pre- 
sided, 

There was a large attendance of ladies 
and gentlemen, and it was also gratifying 
to find present a great number of women 
belonging to the poorest class who reside 
in the wretched slums surrounding West- 
minster, who appeared fully to appreciate 
the advantages the institution conferred 
on their children, their husbands, and 
themselves. 


The proceedings commenced with 
prayer, and the interesting ceremony 
of presenting prizes and certificates of 
merit to six boys and nine girls took 
place. Of the scholars who received 
prizes, three boys had kept their situa- 
tions above two years, and received a cer- 
tificate of merit and 7s. 6d. each ; one girl 
who had occupied her situation for up- 
wards of four years, and had already 
received the highest money prize, was 
presented with a Bible. The others had 
each been in their situations above twelve 
months, and obtained good characters, 
and now received certificates of merit. 


The “One Tun” Band of Hope and 
the children then sung a temperance song 
very nicely. 

The annual report was then read. It 
showed that the results the school had 
achieved were very beneficial ; that whilst 
it commenced as a Ragged School only, 
in two miserable rooms, it had not only 
a good school-room, but that the opera- 
tions of the institution comprised Day 





Schools, for boys, girls, and infants (98 
girls, 60 boys, and 48 infants in attend- 
ance); Evening Schools for boys and 
girls in employment; Sunday Schools ; 
Mothers’ Meeting, with 68 members; 
Ragged Church ; a Band of Hope, 220 
members; Working Men’s Club and Read- 
ing-room, a Penny Bank, a Clothing Fund, 
a Lending Library, and a special Sick and 
Destitute Fund. It also pointed out that 
the Working Men’s Club was admirably 
managed by a committee of working men. 
The room is fitted up plainly, and the 
men attend in their working clothes, and 
are provided with conveniences for wash- 
ing themselves, can have a pint of good 
coffee for a half-penny, the like sum per 
week being the fee for membership. The 
expenses of the reading-room are about 
£40 per annum, and are paid by means 
of a public subscription. The cost of 
carrying on the schools, &c., is about 
£170 per annum, towards which only 
£100 are received by subscription. £50 
is now required to clear it from debt, 
which it is hoped and believed will be 
speedily subscribed by the charitable 
public. 


The noble Chairman then addressed the 
meeting at some length, and with con- 
siderable earnestness, expatiating on the 
advantages to society in general which 
these Ragged Schools secured, and ex- 
pressing his extreme gratification that the 
Working Men’s Club had succeeded at the 
“One Tun,” though similar institutions 
had failed elsewhere. 


Rey. J. B. Owen, Rev. J. Rodgers, 
Rev. Mr. Price, J. Payne, Esq., Mr. 
J. G. Gent, and others, addressed the 
meeting. 
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The Gottager 


IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


NEW MONTHLY PENNY PERIODICAL FOR THE 
LABOURING CLASSES. 








One of the marked features of the day is the effort to improve the social 
condition of town ind country labourers. 

The provision made for the religious and secular instruction of the people by 
the Religious Tract Society and other instrumentalities has appeared ample, so 
far as intelligent mechanics are concerned. But no periodical has hitherto existed 
exactly suited to that still larger class who have almost lost the capability of 
reading, imperfectly acquired in their young days, and who have no stimulus to 
intellectual improvement. The greater proportion of the agricultural poor, 
including those who in their later years have migrated to our cities, are still but 
children in education. They need therefore large type, household words, pic- 
torial illustrations, and a clear and vivid style. 

This want the Committee of the Religious Tract Society are now supplying 
by the issue of a penny monthly periodical. 

Tue Corracer is distinct from any other of the Society’s publications. It 
is an addition to, and not a substitute for the Sunday at Home, Leisure 
Hour, Tract Magazine, or Child’s Companion. Six numbers have already 
been published, and have met with the highest approval. 
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From the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

** T have to thank you for the numbers of the ‘Cottager’ which you have sent me, and 
cannot but admire the manner in which it has been got up, compared with the price. 
Nothing but an immense circulation can prevent its being a serious loss to your Society. 
I shall have much pleasure in recommending it when I have opportunity.” 


From the Bishop of London, 
‘* From the cursory inspection which I have been able to make of the few numbers you 
forwarded me, I think them particularly good, and likely to interest the class of persons for 


whom they are intended.” 
From the Bishop of Durham. 


“*T think the ‘ Cottager’ is well calculated for the object for which it has been published. 
The type is clear ; the illustrations well executed ; the tone Christian; the stories interesting.: 
{I hope it may meet with the success it deserves.” 
From the Bishop of Lincoln. 
‘*Tt is calculated to be very useful, and I should be glad to hear that it wins its way to a 
very wide circulation.” 
| From the Bishop of Peterborough. 
**T have taken in the ‘ Cottager’ from its beginning, and circulated it. I think it is one of 
the best amongst the many excellent periodicals of the same character now in circulation,” 


From the Bishop of Ripon, 

‘*T shall have much pleasure in recommending for circulation, whenever I have the oppor- 
tunity, the excellent publication of your Society, the ‘Cottager." It appears to me admirably 
adapted both in style and matter to win the attention and improve both the minds and 

hearts of those for whom it has been especially intended.” 
From the Bishop of Rochester. 

“*T have to thank you for sending me specimens of the periodical intended for the agri- 
cultural districts, and am happy to add my name to the list of those who recommend it for 
the widest circulation.” 


| 


From the Bishop of St. Asaph. 
“The Bishop of St. Asaph begs leave to acknowledge, with thanks, the receipt of some 
numbers of the ‘Cottager,’ and to express his belief that the work, such as he finds it, is 
likely to be really beneficial to those for whose use it is prepared.” 



































From the Bishop of St. David’s. 
‘The sample which a have sent to me of the ‘ Cottager,’ seems to me well adapted for 
circulation among the class for which you state it to be designed, and I should be disposed to 
submit it to our Book Hawking Assogiations as likely to afford attractive and useful reading.” 


; From the Bishop of Derry. 
‘The Bishop of Derry begs to acknowledge the receipt of four copies of the interesting and 
valuable periodical sentthim. The Bishop will not fail to recommend, it and promote its circu- 
lation to the best of his power.” , 


‘** T like your ‘Cottager.’ We are to introduce it wherever we have an agent: and espe- 
cially where our new lay Evangelists are at work they will sell the serial. One member of our 
Committee has offered to pay for 1,000 copies a month if I get a few other gentlemen to 
follow his example.”—The Rev. J. H. Wilson, Secretary to the Home Missionary Society. 

‘* T have perused the numbers of the ‘Cottager’ already published ; and I trust that it will 
obtain and preserve a wide circulation amongst the classes for whose benefit it is designed. If 
it be continued as it has commenced, it will, I doubt not, be found to add another element of 
great usefulness to those by which the Tract Society is so eminently distinguished.”—The 
Rev. James Parsons, York. 

“T cannot refrain from saying how thankfully I have welcomed your new publication, the 
* Cottager.’ I have entrusted to me the charge of about 2,400 souls, among whom there are 
circulated, by means of an efficient band of tract distributors, no less than 230 monthly, ali 
of which are paid for. This will prove to you that at any rate the cottagers themselves think 
it a publication suited to them.”—The Rev. H. Wright, Alfreton. 

“*T have read with much interest your new publication, and, having a large conventional 
district (exclusively of the very poorest in the town) assigned to my charge, [ have been no 
indifferent observer of the hopelessness of some measures of temporal and spiritual relief 
which certain philanthropists suggest. ... . I have consequently arranged to take in a 
certain number of the ‘ Cottager,’ [for distribution and purchase through the aid of district 
visitors,] and I hope I am not too late to secure 300 copies.”—The Rev. Spencer R. Drum- 
mond, Brighton. 

‘* T like the ‘Cottager’ very much, and have ordered my bookseller to send me twelve copies 
every month.” —The Rev. J. C. Ryle, Helmingham Rectory, Suffolk. 

‘Its appearance and style are most attractive, and it will, I trust, find ready access to 
many a cottage home.”—The Rev. T: G. Hatchard, Rural Dean, Guildford. 

“Tt is in every respect admirable. The large type is a great feature.”—The Rev. D. 
Capper, Rural Dean, Huntley Rectory, Gloucester. 

**T am quite sure that the ‘ Cottager’ will prove a valuable help in my work, the reform 
which is needed in the habits of the poor being more clearly indicated than in any of your 
former publications.”—Mrs. Fison, Secretary to the Sanitary Improvement Ladies’ Society. 

** An admirable addition to the periodical literature of the working classes. It furnishes an 
excellent variety in our religious tracts ; and in thousands of cottages it cannot fail to be both 
a pleasant and a profitable visitor. We give it our heartiest commendation.”—The Freeman. 

**Most beautifully illustrated, and written in a remarkably simple and attractive style. 
It is marvellous how such a publication can be produced for a penny. Every cottager in the 
kingdom ought to see it.” —The Compass. 

“Tt is illustrated, and appears to combine all the essentials requisite to the formation 
of a cheap attractive periodical publication, the unexceptionable moral principles which it 
inculeates being plainly set forth in every page by tale and anecdote.”—English Churchman. 

** A new periodical, which deserves to succeed. It is very attractively got up, and a por- 
tion of it printed in large type. We wish publishers would think more of this last-mentioned 
feature when they address themselves to the wants of the poor.”—The Bookseller. 

** May be confidently rec ded. It is illustrated by superior woodcuts, and it has one 
great advantage, that it is printed in large type (some of it very large), and is thus adapted 
for a numerous class—comprising more than the aged—to whom the small type so com- 
monly used is a serious obstacle.”-—Leeds Mercury. 

“We cordially recommend it to all who feel interested in the class for whom it is in- 
tended.”— Yorkshire Gazette. 

‘* What the ‘Leisure Hour’ is to the well educated artizans of England, the ‘ Cottager ’ 
promises to be to the less educated poor, and to the young of both sexes, who greatly need 
a sound healthy work like the ‘ Cottager.’ ”— Yorkshire Advertiser. 

“The ‘ Cottager’ is admirably adapted to the class whose name it bears, and both in letter- 
press and its engravings is rendered very attractive.”—Sherborne Journal. 

‘Likely to supply a long-felt want. Proprietors and farmers wishing to do their 
labourers’ children a kindness will do well to give them a copy of the ‘Cottager,’ with 
strict injunctions to read it to their parents.”—Zasingwold Chronicle. ‘ 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
56, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND 164, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
May be had of the Booksellers and Vendors of Periodicals. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


J. Kk. EAREE, 
BREAKFAST AND TEA CONTRACTOR, 


50, HACKNEY ROAD, near Snorepircu Cuurcu. 








J. E. E. respectfully begs to inform the Clergy, Superintendents of Schools, and others 
who are in the practice of commemorating their Anniversaries, etc., by Public Breakfasts 
and Tea Meetings, that he has every requisite for such occasions, comprising Tables, 
Coppers, and China to any extent, in a superior style, at extremely moderate charges. 

J. E. E. tenders his sincere thanks to those ladies and gentlemen who have hitherto 
favoured him with their kind patronage, and hopes by strict attention to ensure a con- 
pene og the same; he also begs most respectfully to solicit the favour of their recom- 

n. 


Rout Seats on Reasonable Terms, Vans, and every requisite for Excursion Parties, with 
the entire Management, taken by Contract. 
COMMUNICATIONS BY POST IMMEDIATELY ATTENDED TO. 


References are kindly permitted to be made to the Secretaries of the Ragged School 
Union and the Temperance League. 





BORWICK’'S BAKING POWDER 
Report on Borwick’s Baking Powder, by Dr. Hassall. 


“T have subjected Borwick’s well-known Baking Powder to very careful analysis, both 
microscopical and chemical. 

“T find, first, that the ingredients of which itis composed are pure and of good quality ; 
and, second, that none of them are in the least degree injurious—it is, moreover, entirely 
free from alum. 

“ Altogether it is a highly useful preparation; indeed, it is indispensable in the making 
of unfermented bread, pastry, puddings, &c., and in all cases where yeast cannot be 
procured, as in country places and on board ship. (Signed 

“Artaur Hitt Hassatt, M.D., London, Analyst of the Lancét Sanitary Commission, 
Author of ‘ Food and its Adulterations,’ ‘Adulterations Detected,’ and other works.” 





The Lancet states, “ This is superior 
to anything of the kind known.” 
in & P Oz SY First of tne kind Manufactured and 
O Patented in the United Kingdom and 
Vy France, as explained with Engravings 
in The Illustrated London News of 
May 26th, 1860. Prepared without 
' fermentation it is warranted to keep 
sweet for years. 
It is respectfully suggested that the 
P ATE NT Trade Mark and name in full should 
be observed on each package, as similar 
CORN FLOUR. articles are sometimes substituted or 
recommended as “the same,” or “as 
good as Brown & Potson’s,” 


BROWN & POLSON, Manufacturers and Purveyors to Her Majesty : 


Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and London. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





KEATING’S 


PERSIAN INSECT DESTROYING POWDER. 


7 POWDER is quite HARMLESS to ANIMAL LIFE, but is 

unrivalled in destroying Fleas, Bugs, Emmets, Flies, Cockroaches, Beetles, Gnats, 
Mosquitoes, Moths in Furs, and every other species of insects in all stages of metamor- 
phosis. 

SrorTsMEN will find this an invaluable remedy for destroying Fizas IN THEIR Dogs, 
as also Ladies for their Pet Dogs, and sprinkled about the nests of Poultry, it will be 
found extremely efficacious in exterminating those Insects with which they are usually 
infested. It is perfectly harmless in its nature, and may be applied without any appre- 
hension, AS IT HAS NO QUALITIES DELETERIOUS TO ANIMAL LIFE. 

Sold in Packets, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each, or post free for 14, or treble size for 36 
postage stamps, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
London, E.C. 

Take notice each genuine packet bears the above name and address. 





EATING’S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND COD LIVER OIL, perfectly 
pure, nearlytasteless, and free from adulteration of any kind, having been analy sed 
reported on, and recommended by Professors Taytor and THomson, of Guy’s and St. 
Thomas’s Hospitals, who, in the words of the late Dr. PEREIRA, say that “‘ the finest oil is 
that most devoid of colour, odour, and flavour,” characters this will be found to possess in a 
high degree. Half-pints 1s. 6d., Pints 2s. 6d., Quarts 4s. 6d., and Five-pint Bottles 
10s. 6d., Imperial Measure. 


79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


RAAAR ARAL ALRI AAA 


WHITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER TRUSS 
(Perfected and Exhibited in the Great Exhibition of 1851) 

Is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most effective invention in 
the curative treatment of Hzrnia. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being worn round the body, while the requisite 
resisting power is supglied by the Moc-marin Pap and Patent Lever fitting with so 
much ease and closeness, that it cannot be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A 
descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, being sent to the 
Manufacturer, M. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 

Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.—Postage, 1s. 

Double Truss, 31s, 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d.— Postage, 1s. 8d. 

Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d.—Postage, 1s. 10d. 


Post Office Orders should be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post Office, Piccadilly. 





ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c. 

The material of which these are made is recommended by the Faculty, as 
being peculiarly elastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
efficient and permanent support in all cases of Weakness, and swelling of 
the Legs, Varicose Veins, Sprains, ¥ce. It is porous, light in texture, and’ 
inexpensive, and is drawn on like an ordinary Stocking. 

4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s,, and 16s, each; postage, Gd. 


Sas LADIES’ BELTS 








Are recommended to be worn by those who are delicate in their constitution; they support’ 


the back and abdominal muscles, and are very useful for Ladies anterior and subsequent to 

confinement, pendulous persons, etc.; being made of an elastic material, the size can be 

increased or diminished to suit the convenience of the wearer.—Price from #21 1s. to £3 8s. 
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HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO., PUBLISHERS. 





Second Edition. 
The Comforter, or Joy in the Holy Ghost ; 


a Word for the Restless. By Detta. 18mo., extra boards. 1s. 6d. 


The Spirit of Truth ; a Supplement to the 


“Comforter.” By Detta. In five chapters :—i. The Complaint. 
ii. The Unction of the Holy One. iii. Criticism and Controversy. 
iv. Objective Truth and Inner Life. v. The Church and the World. 
18mo., extra boards. 2s. 6d. 


Hours of Devotion 3 4 Meditation for every Day in 


the Month: translated and abridged from the German of Dr. A. 
THotuck. 18mo., extra boards. 2s. 


Symbols of the Apocalypse, explained from their 
use in other Scriptures, for the use of Bible Classes and Families, 
18mo., extra boards. Is. 6d. 


Hamittoy, Apams, anD Co., PaTERNostER Row. 





HOLY SCRIPTURE. 


The Inter ‘preter 3 anew Monthly, consisting of Original 
Papers. 24 pp. 8vo. 2d, 


Smurpxiy, Marsnart, anp Co., Stationers’ Hatz Court. 





Lord’s Modern Europe, a School History ; 


now brought up to the Peace of Villafranca. Tenth Thousand. 
518 pp., crown 8vo., strongly bound. 5s. 





Srutrgry, Manstratt, ayp Co.; axp Haurtrox, Apaws, anp Co, 


- 








FOR SCHUOLS AND FAMILIES. 


DAILY LESSON BOOK, No. I. 


24moj 48 pp. Lessons in Prose and Verse, intended to furnish Moral and 
Intellectual Instruction, in Words of One Syllable only. 3d. 


DAILY LESSON BOOK, No. Il. 


18mo, cloth, strong, 120 pp. Forty Prose Lessons, and Forty Poetical ones, and 
@ separate and complete Course of Spelling. 1s. 


Instead of a multitude of words, which only burden the mind, such only are given as 
fepresent families or classes;—then the names of common things; then terms whic), 
describe qualities; then a careful selection of verbs; and finally, words of irregular forma- 
tion. By this means a child, by committing to memory only sixteen short pages, will b« 
able to master the orthography of any ordinary word in the language. 


DAILY LESSON BOOK, No. Ill. 
192 pp., 12mo, cloth, strong. 1s. 6d. 


In Prose and Poetry, with Analyses and Simultaneous or Gallery Lessons. Each day's 
Lesson includes, first, a Text of Holy Scripture, which may serve as a motto for the day ; 
secondly, a Brief Poetical Extract, adapted to improve the taste and excite the affections; 
and lastly, an Exercise in General Reading. 

The Poetry will be found to favour loving and trustful feelings, a taste for the enjoyment 
of natural scenery, and the cultivation of an humble, contented, and domestic spirit. The 
Prose Pieces include extracts relating to Natural History, Travels, Home and Foreign Pro- 
ductions, the Elements of Political Economy, Slavery, War, Temperance, Economy, Clean- 
liness, Trustworthiness, Obedience to Laws, Sanctification of the Sabbath, Piety, &c. 


The Analyses are prepared on a new plan, including not merely the Roots of Words, but 
everything requisite to the most exact understanding of the Lesson, as well as to the 
practical application of it, both to the intellect and to the heart. 





DAILY LESSON BOOK, No. IV. 
12mo, cloth, strong, 324 pp. 2s.6d. Thoroughly Revised, 1860. 


This volume includes a Brief Outline of English History—a Course of General History, 
Ancient and Modern—a complete Series of Lessons on the various branches of Natural 
Philosophy—a Systematic Course of Natural History—Miscellaneous Lessons on Govern- 
ment, Architecture, Commerce, Painting and Sculpture, Music and the Arts—and an 
extended Series of Geographical, Chronological, and Scientific Notes and Questions, with 
extensive Appendices, Roots, &c. 





HOME AND COMMON THINGS, 


BEING a 


SEQUEL TO DAILY LESSON BOOK, No. II. 
ape 
The subject is HOME, in all its material requisites and mental associations. 














POETRY AND PROSE. 
WITH A SERIES OF LESSONS ON THE ART OF READING 
A Supplement to Daily Lesson Book, No. III. 256 pp., 12mo, cloth, strong. 2s, 


This volume includes specimens of British and American Poets, from Chaucer to 
Longfellow, and a well selected series of Prose Lessons by eminent Writers on subjects 
interesting to Young Persons, adapted to inform the mind and to impress the heart. 


QUESTIONS, HISTORICAL & SCIENTIFIC, 


Adapted to Lesson Book, No. IV., by the Rev. J. M. WaKErrExp, Senior Assistant 
Master of Shrewsbury School. 12mo, blue cloth. 1s. 6d. 


These Questions received the advantage of Dr. Kunngpx’s personal revision, 


PUPILS’ HOME BOOKS. 
Being Lesson Book, No. IV., in Parts. 


Designed to assist Teachers in securing Home Application to the Subjects of School 
Instruction. History of England, 4d.—Asia, Africa, and America, 4d.—Miscellaneous, 
4d.—Chemistry and Physiology, 4d.—Natural History, 4d.—History of Europe, 6d.—The 
Sciences, 6d. 

ADOPTED IN THE SCHOOLS OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
SCHOOL SOCIETY, AND ALSO USED IN OTHER SCHOOLS, 
BOTH PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 


FOR THE REDUCED PRICES, 
See Catalogue of the British and Foreign School Society, Borough Road, 8.E. 





THE INTELLECTUAL CALCULATOR. 
A Complete Course of Common and Mental Arithmetic, 71st Edition, bound in 
red leather. 1s. 8d. 
This Work has been eulogized by Lord Brougham in the House of Lords, and been 
highly commended by the leading Reviewers, first Educational Authorities, and Eminent 
Teachers. 





ILLUSTRATED NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. . 


By Wittiam Martin. Comprising nearly 1,000 Questions, Illustrations, and 
Experiments; with 300 Engravings, and 63 Gallery Lessons. 
Sixth Edition, revised, 324 pp., royal 18mo, gilt. 2s. 6d. 





A SCHOOL HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE, 


From the Reformation to the Peace of Villafranca, with Chronological Tables, and 
Questions for Examination. By Joun Lorp, AM. 
Tenth Thousand, price 5s., crown Svo, 518 pp., bound in cloth, extra. 
“The sketches of character are excellent portraits, and drawn with a free, bold touch. Mr. Lord 
treats of a portion of history too much neglected in schools."— Atheneum 
“The divisions are broad and distinctive, aud the style clear. "__ Spectator. 


“ The book is well and ity wien 3 great thouchts worthily clothe great facts. The style isa 
model of historical writing.”—Exglish Journal of Education, 


* Such a book as this has long been wanted for schools."—Church of England Quarterly Revicw. 





LONDON: 
SIMPKIN AND Co.; HAMILTON AND Co.; 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, AND SCHOOL DEPOTS, 








APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Crossley’s Comprehensive Spelling and 
Reading Books. 


Panmr. 16mo.,48 pp. Lessons in Prose and Verse, 3d. 

Spetuina. 18mo., 120 pp., cloth, strong. Forty Prose and forty Poetical 
Lessons, with a separate and complete Course of Spelling, 1s. 

Reaver. 12mo., 192 pp., cloth, strong. Prose and Poetry, with 
Analyses and Simultaneous or Gallery Lessons, 1s. 6d. 


Crossley’s Class Book. 12mo., cloth, strong. 
824 pp. Thoroughly Revised, 1860. 2s. 6d. 
This Class Book, independently of its value as a text-book, is distinguished for 


the extensive and varied information it contains. 


It includes a Brief Outline of English History—a Course of General History, 
Ancient and Modern—a complete Series of Lessons on the various branches 
of Natural Philosophy —a Systematic Course of Natural History — Miscellaneous 
Lessons on Government, Architecture, Commerce, Painting and Sculpture, Music and 
the Arts—and an extended Series of Geographical, Chronological, and Scientific 
Notes and Questions, with extensive Appendices, Roots, &c. 


P oetry and P TOS€, with a Series of Lessons on the 
Art of Reading. 192 pp., strongly bound. 2s. 
This Volume includes specimens of British and American Poets, from Chaucer to 


Longfellow, and a Series of Prose Lessons on subjects interesting to Young People, 
and at the same time calculated to inform the mind and impress the heart. 


Questions, Historical and Scientific, sdapted 
to Comprehensive Class Book, by the Rev. J. M. Wakerixp, 
Shrewsbury Grammar School. 12mo., blue cloth. 1s. 6d. 


The questions involve in their answers a complete digest of each of the numerous 
subjects in the Class Book, and will be found extremely useful for exercises. 
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RAGG ED 


SCHOOL UNION. 


ESTABLISHED FOR THE SUPPORT OF 


FREE SCHOOLS FOR THE DESTITUTE POOR, 
OFFICE—1, EXETER HALL. . 





Parsipent.—THE RIGHT*HON. THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, 
TreasurEr.—R. C. L. BEVAN, Esq., Lombard Street. 


Hon. Szc.—MR. W. LOCKE, 


Hon. Soricrror.—E. JENNINGS, Esq. 


SzcrrTany.—MR. JOSEPH G,. GENT, 1, Exeter Hall. 
Cottectror.—MR. W. A. BLAKE, 38, South Bank, Regent’s Park. 
Banxers.—MESSRS. BARCLAY, BEVAN, & CO., 54, Lombard Street. 





The following Contributions have been received in aid of the Ragged School Union 
from the 20th of May to the 20th of June, 1861, 
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DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS will be th 
, Exeter Hall, Strand; by Messrs. HatcHarp & Son, 
jerners Street; a4 SHAW, 27, Southampton Row; Messrs. SEELEY, 
Paternoster , Mr. W. A. BLAKE, 38, South Bank, N.W, 


diessrs. Kent & Co., 


w; and 


ee aera at Go OSes Society, 


Messrs. NisBpet & Co., 21, 
eet Street and Hanover Street; 


Post-office Orders should be made payable at Charing Cross, Strand, London, to Mr, Joszrn G. 
ENT, Secretary, 1, Exeter Hall, 


Strand. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HANDSOME 
BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS. 


HEAL & SON'S SHOW-ROOMS 


Contain a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable both for Home use and for 
Tropical Climates; handsome Iron Bedsteads, with Brass Mountings, and elegantly 
Japanned; Plain Iron Bedsteads for Servants; every description of Wood Bedstead that 
is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut Tree Woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, 
all fitted with Bedding and Furniture complete, as well as every description of Bedroom 
Furniture. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


CONTAINS DESIGNS AND PRICES OF 150 DIFFERENT 
ARTICLES OF BEDROOM FURNITURE, AS WELL 
AS OF 100 BEDSTEADS, :AND PRICES OF 

EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BEDDING. ‘ 


SENT FREE BY POST 


HEAL AND SON, 


BEDSTEAD, BEDDING, AND BEDROOM 
FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS, 


196, TOTTENHAM COURT RD., 
LONDON. 


MATTRESSES, 
Warranted not to wear Hollow in the Middle. 


HEAL & SON have patented an Improvement in the manufacture of Mattresses 
which prevents the material felting into a mass, as it does in all Mattresses made in the 
ordinary way. The PATENT MATTRESSES are made of the very best Wool and 
Horse-hair only, are rather thicker than usual, and the prices are but a trifle higher than 
ther good Mattresses. 





Printed by Beauee Kingston Burt, of No, 40, Highbury New Park, in the County of Middlesex, at his 
Office, Holborn Hill, in the City of London; and published by Kent & Co., 21, Paternoster Row, 
in the City of London,—MONDAY, JULY lst, 1861, 





